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Beginning the SOUTHERNERS 


The basic problem of the South is to exchange our 
products for the products of the rest of the country 


on a fair and equitable basis. 


Much of the difficulty that we have had in the 
South throughout the years arises from the fact 
that we largely make products of too little value 
and requiring too many hours of labor to produce 
which we exchange for most “ the thaiiaks we use 


or consume. 


40 50 


We cannot have prosperitay for’ evérybody unless 
agriculture is reasonably amy, @\griculture 
cannot be prosperous unlegy wean convert the 
labor of our agricultural workers into products 
that can be exchanged for products of industry 


throughout the nation on a fairer trading basis. 


In my judgment . . . the most promising solu- 
tion of the problems . . .—improving our rela- 
tive trading position in the South with the rest of 
the nation—lies in this field of agriculture, enlarg- 
ing our production of pastures, feeds, livestock and 


livestock products. 


Today, the South is ready to advance in the pro- 
duction of pastures and feed crops as never before. 
This revolution in agriculture has reached a stage 
where we are now ready to make a bold move on 


a wide front. 


LOOK AT THE SOUTH Series 











Letters to the Editors 





Proposes Smaller Homes, Several Locations 





The Church’s Care for the Aged 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

There is little difference of opinion 
among us that caring for our dependent 
old folks is going to be a matter of grow- 
ing concern. Serious thought on this mat- 
ter is long over-due and it is good that 
several of our synods are making some 
efforts to care for the situation. 

We should not be deterred from making 
a beginning because of the supposed heavy 
initial cost. There are ways of making 
an inexpensive beginning and, fortunately, 
this is apparently best for all concerned. 

Adopt the policy of cottage type homes, 
strategically located over the synod. Be- 
gin with a home in a larger presbytery 
to care for some twenty persons. It is 
good policy to build your own house, 
adapted to the needs of old people and all 
on one floor. However, a well located 
residence may be bought or rented for the 
time. This will make it possible to make 
a beginning and gain needed experience. 
Then, as the need grows or is apparent, 
build another home in another presbytery. 
The goal may well be a home in each pres- 
bytery. 

This is a good policy for various reasons: 

It will obviate the necessity of cam- 
paigns for large sums of money for a new 
cause. 

Small homes are more economical and 
easier operated, and our people have little 
experience in this business. 

They can be operated as a home and old 
people will be the more willing and ready 
to perform some of the home duties. 

They require no costly hospital equip- 
ment or maintenance. 

The local church can assimilate a small 
group and both parties will be blessed. A 
big institution would overwhelm the aver- 
age church. The old people, gathered from 
all quarters, would be neglected and lose 
all actual touch with the church, 

Above all things, this policy will enable 
us to care for the old people in their own 
country and among their life-time friends. 
It is a cruel thing to force these old 
friends to be “displaced persons” just 
when they need home folks most. 

The small home can be built close in. 
There is no need for extensive grounds. 
It can be near the church, the recreation 
certers, the business district, etc. So the 
old people can be in close touch with 
everyday life and a vast amount of trans- 
portation trouble and loneliness be avoided. 

The little places are happier and more 
human. Forget the big things and begin 
to care for the old folks among their own 
neighbors and friends where they want to 
be. 

Let the presbyterial home be adminis- 
tered by The Women of the Presbytery. 

H. R. McFADYEN. 

Oak Ridge, N. C. 


Quotations on Quotations 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Your editorial Worship and Boredom 
(August 7) was too short. We need some- 
one to comment upon, and raise a voice 
about, “. . too much witnessing by quo- 


tations and not enough 
We need prophets who 
their quotations by, 
er 

If we were to delete secular quotations 
from many of our present day sermons 
(even some preached from the Outlook 
Pulpit) little more than shells would be 
left. Are we ministers guilty of trying to 


by experience.” 
preface most of 
“Thus saith the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, 


impress our congregations by the number 
of books we have read? I wish that you 
could republish an article by Clarence Mc- 
Cartney that appeared in the Presbyterian 
Life, September 18, 1948, entitled, “Died of 
Quotation,” an epitath for many a sermon. 


Now, if I may be pardoned for these, 
let me close with a quotation from Emer- 
son: “Quotation confesses inferiority”; 
and another from Montaigne: “I have here 
only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and 
have brought nothing of my own but the 
thread that ties them together.” 


JACK POWELL. 


Home Mission Salaries 


The following replies to the question of 
the Inquiring Reporter: “A former foreign 
missionary proposes that the salaries of 
home missionaries be equalized somewhat 
after the pattern of foreign missionaries. 
What do you think of such a plan?” were 


received too late to be included with the 
other comment which appeared in our Aug. 
28 issue.—EDITORS. 


Select one Assembly-supported group 
and try this plan for three years. This 
would be a living laboratory to revive 
dead churches. No one should object to 
being a home mission “guinea pig” when 
it would mean a more abundant life for to- 
day and tomorrow. If we can thus solve 
this problem in the country, the city 
church will rise and shine. 

C. GROSHON GUNN, 

Fulton, Mo. Home Mission Supt. 

It would raise the morale of the field 
force and the church’s appraisal of its 
home mission task. It merits intelligent 
and thorough consideration. 

” FRED S. McCORKLE, Minister. 

Stuart, Va. 


College Book 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. the Going-to-College Handbook ... 
is unusually fine and ought to be most 
helpful to students throughout our church 
and beyond. 


WALLACE M. ALSTON. 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 





(1) Now they’re getting 
them for their 


College 
Students 


By PLANE, TRAIN and CAMEL- 
BACK, not to speak of WEST- 
ERN UNION BICYCLES, the 
orders are coming in... 


“This is just to tell you how very 
much I like the 1950 GOING-TO-COL- 
LEGE HANDBOOK and to congratulate 
you on an evcellent publication. It is 
attractively and interestingly compiled 
and should certainly be helpful to girls 
and boys going off to school or college 
for the first time.’—Mary Moore Pan- 
eake, Mary Baldwin College. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed réading the 
new handbook and wish to order 25 
copies for use here.”—Wm. C, Chalmers, 
Venedocia, Ohio. 

“40 copies by Thursday.’—Danville, 
Va. 





100—Waukesha, 50—Charleston, 
Wis. W. Va. 
300—Queens, Char-35—Bellaire, Texas. 
lotte. 40—Charlotte, N. C. 
283—Ga. W’min. 30—Belmont, N. C. 
Fellowship. 30—Covington, Ky. 
50—Birmingham, 35—Mobile, Ala. 
Ala. 50—Louisville, Ky. 
60—Birmingham, 40—Greenville, S. C. 
Ala. 35—Abilene, Texas. 


30—Wenona, Ill. 
25—Morristown, 30—Monroe, La. 
N. J. 30—Lynchburg, Va. 
20—Kingstree, S, C.50—Burlington, 
x. Cc 


20—Waycross, Ga. 
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re-entered as 


Order enough NOW for through-the-year use. 35e each: less in quantities. 


1N. 6th St. - 
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a VW Whot Makes A Good Roommate? 
Fer the meower of the “College Sourd™, nes cope M4. 

“Send us 20 more copies.” 
Ill. 

“We intend to use your hand- 
book for our high school graduates.”— 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

25, Special Delivery—Ridgewood, N. J, 

“T want to put it in the high school 
library for students of every denomina- 
tion to enjoy.’’—Wetumpka, Ala, 

“25 copies We are planning a 
student banquet and should like to have 
these books to give to our students at 
this time.’’-—Hampton, Va. 

“28 copies . in time for a college 
banquet.”—Quiney, Fla. 





Evanston, 


it goes ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY. These, from many others, 
are in addition to thousands of pre- 
publication copies ordered in advance. 


(2) All through the year you can 
provide them for all your 


High School 
Students 


—and so 


Richmond 19, Va. 








2-9492. 10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 
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Canadian Church Report 
Asks World Government 








Toronto. (RNS)—A system of world 
government to ban war is proposed in 
a report on ‘‘The Church and Inter- 
national Affairs,’”’ to be submitted to 
the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada which meets here 
Sept. 12. The report was prepared by 
the board of evangelism and social serv- 
ice. 

“The time has come,” it states, ‘“‘when 
in this politically new and contracting 
world it should be possible on spiritual 
foundations to build, organize and ada- 
minister, all over the earth, a system of 
law and government that would effec- 
tually outlaw war. Peoples or govern- 
ments unwilling to accept such a sys- 
tem, at first, should be granted per- 
mission to do so at a later date. 

The immediate responsibility of the 
Christian, according to the report, is to 
promote the establishment of world 
order, law and government; and to urge 
such curtailment of national sovereignty 
as may be necessary to establish an ade- 
quate world authority and the removal 


Women’s Group Attacks Programs 


One of the last places in the church 
where controversial material would be 
found is now being attacked on that 
score. This is the programs of the Wo- 
men of the Church, which routinely 
deal with items on which there is lit- 
tle or no disagreement and, to the dis- 
tress of some, productive of only slight 
interest. 

This year’s programs, however, stand 
a fair chance to attract interest—and 
discussion—if the efforts of a group of 
Salem, Va., women have any success at 
all. At their August meeting the Salem 
women registered their objections to 
the program book, prepared by Myrtle 
Williamson and issued by the Atlanta 
headquarters, ‘‘as violating the primary 
purpose of our church in containing 
controversial political material.’’ 

Not satisfied with issuing their own 
objections, these women are circulariz- 
ing the church in opposition to the pro- 
grams and asking presidents of women’s 
groups on all levels to join them. 

The Salem group charges the pro- 





of restrictions on trade and immigra- 
tion. 


grams with containing and promoting 
“propaganda for world citizenship, 
world order, one world, thus advocating 
the dangerous doctrine of World Gov- 
ernment.”’ Such an end, they say, 
would not be good for the U. S. A. 

In the programs they also see what 
they call ‘‘propaganda for Socialism’’ 
through them admit that-it is not 
openly advocated. They don’t like such 
expressions as ‘“‘by their thoughtless 
efforts to preserve conditions in which 
personal comforts are secure” and the 
insistent call to change various condi- 
tions. 

In the programs they also see ‘“‘propa- 
ganda for the Declaration of Human 
Rights” which, they say, a past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
thinks has ‘dangerous implications.”’ 
The Women’s Board, they insist should 
not approve any literature “which ad- 
vocates systems or ideologies which are 
inimical to the primacy of God’s Word 
and to free enterprise.” Such litera- 
ture, they fear, ‘‘will turn our Auxil- 
iaries into forums for the discussion of 
political subjects.’”’ (Editorial comment 
next week.) 


People Are too Complacent About Church Union 


Truman Douglas, Home Missions Leader, Insists That Former Leisurely Methods Will Not Do 


Chautauqua, N. Y. (RNS)—A warn- 
ing that the church union movement 
is proceeding too slowly was issued 
here by Truman B. Douglass, president 
of the Home Missions Council of North 
America. 

“The most alarming fact about the 
present state of the movement toward 
church union,’’ he said, “‘is the wide- 
spread conviction that there is no hurry 
about it. 

“The great majority of church mem- 
bers seem willing to rest comfortably 
on the assumption that time is on their 
side. While there is good reason for 
believing that in the long millennia 
Christian truth will prevail, we must 
never forget that in terms of the years, 
the decade and perhaps the next cen- 
tury or more, time is not on our side. 


Disastrous Defeat Is Possible 


“Tt is possible for the Christian move- 
ment and civilization based upon the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition to suffer 
staggering and disastrous defeat.’ 

Dr. Douglass, who is also executive 
vice-president of the Congregational- 


Christian board of home missions, ad- 
dressed the general assembly of the 
Chautauqua Association. 

He said that most church members, 
“except for the minority of die-hard 
sectarians’ know that ‘there must 
eventually be a consolidation of the di- 
vided forces of the church.” 

“What they are slow to realize, how- 
ever,” he added, ‘‘is that history will 
no longer allow them to work at this 
task by the leisurely, complacent meth- 
ods they have followed in the past. 


God Is Speaking 


“They must realize,’’ he continued, 
“that God is speaking to them in the 
pace of events as well as in the direc- 
tion of events, and that the swift hap- 
penings of our day are saying to the 
churches that they had better be in a 
hurry about overcoming their disunity. 

“The cold fact is that during the last 
quarter century anti-Christian move- 
ments have shown more initiative, oc- 
cupied more territory and won more 
converts than has the Christian church. 
There is the further fact that some of 


these movements, such as Communism, 
are beating the church on its own 
ground—by giving men living and pas- 
sionate faith.” 

Dr. Douglass said that the great ap- 
peal of Communism to _ intellectual 
groups in Europe and Asia is due in 
part to ‘‘its success in offering these 
groups a more vital and unifying faith 
than they have found in the church.” 


History Is Rushing 


“Today it is clear that the churches 
must unite or Christianity will suffer a 
long period of eclipse,’’ he warned. 
“Church members must begin to realize 
that they cannot afford to leave the 
issue to the slow processes of comfort- 
able change, when the history of our 
time is rushing us at breath-taking 
speed to a day of decision. 

“They will have to decide whether 
they will cling to the small luxuries of 
sectarian preference and habitual ways 
or begin to move as a united force 
which can fight effectively in the con- 
flict of faith which is the basic struggle 
of our time.” 








Japanese Protestants Come to 


USA on Graduate Scholarships 


San Francisco. (RNS)—A group of 28 
Japanese Protestants arrived here for 
graduate study on scholarships provided 
by North American church groups. 

They were brought here under the 
auspices of the Interboard Committee 
for Christian Work in Japan, member 
boards of which furnished the scholar- 
ships. 

Fifteen men and 12 women will study 
at American colleges and universities, 
and one will attend the University of 
Toronto in Canada. 

Most of the group are ministers and 
teachers selected to become leaders in 
the Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) 
and its affiliated educational institutions. 

Religious organizations paying the 
tuition, transportation and living ex- 
penses of the group are the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the Methodist 
Church, Presbyterian Church, USA, Re- 
formed Church in America, United 
Church of Canada, and the Y. W. C. A. 

Eight major Protestant denominations 
in the U. S. and Canada work through 
the Interboard Committee in support of 
the Church of Christ in Japan and the 
National Christian Education Associa- 
tion of that country. 


USA Gains Shown in 
Assembly’s Statistics 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Special )—-Member- 
ship figures in the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, showed a net gain of 61,831 for 
the period Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949, ac- 
cording to statistics just released from 
the office of the General Assembly here. 
The number of new communicants added 
to the church rolls in 1949 was 118,950, 
bringing the total membership to 2,391,- 
967, largest in the church’s history. 
Membership statistics are based strictly 
on the number of communicants in full 
standing. 

There was a rise in the Sunday church 
school enrollment from 1,351,138 in 
1948 to 1,465,844 in 1949. There were 
77,101 infant baptisms in the church in 
1949, representing an increase of 5,296 
over the preceding year. 

Officers in local churches included 60,- 
454 elders and 34,813 deacons, the in- 
crease in the number of elders over the 
preceding year being 1,462, and the in- 
crease in the number of deacons 1,949. 


80 Serve as Chaplains 


Nationally the church is organized 
into 40 synods and 262 presbyteries. 
There are 8,538 local churches and 9,392 


‘Just Doing What I Had to Do” 


By HAROLD E. FEY* 


E ARE RESPONSIBLE for 
W one another, and occasionally 

a sudden proves that 
all men know that to be a fact and 
act upon it instinctively. Such an 
incident occurred on May 24, 1950 
in Brooklyn, when a mother and her 
child visited a ship on which an 
acquaintance was employed. In board- 
ing it, four-year-old Diana Svet fell 
into the narrow water between the 
side of the ship and the pier to which 
it was tied. Her mother screamed 
when she saw Diana strike the water 
18 feet down. The scream attracted 


crisis 


the attention of 150 longshoremen 
who were unloading the ship. In- 
stantly they realized that the child 
would either drown or be crushed if 
the ship drifted against the pier. 
Without command they lined up 
alongside the ship, throwing their 
weight against the hull, straining 


with all their might to keep the pier 
and the ship apart. 

Then three men formed a human 
chain to rescue the child. Joseph 
Zapulla said he should go first, for 
he was the youngest. John Balzano 


*Managing Editor, The Christian 


Century 


4 


seized Joe’s ankles, then Guiseppe 
Sabino, took a firm grip on John’s 
ankles and lowered his two friends 
until Joe called: ‘I’ve got her. Pull 


me up.” Four lives were now at 
stake, and every longshoreman 


pushed harder than ever. Guiseppe 
lifted with all the power in his 
hardened muscles. Inch by inch he 
raised the three to the top of the 
pier. Only when Diana, dripping 
from her plunge, started to cry did 
the line of men step back from the 
ship and gather around the child and 
her rescuers. One of them remem- 
bered some milk in his lunch pail and 
it to the child, who soon re- 
covered. Her mother tearfully 
thanked the men over and over. 
When a newspaper called Joe at 
home later, he was in bed with minor 
bruises but said: ‘‘The main thing 
is that child is all right. I was just 
doing what I had to do. Why, it 
was all part of my day’s work.” Per- 
haps the Amsterdam World Assembly 
of Churches spoke better than it 
knew when it said: ‘‘We are respon- 
sible for one another.” In acting 
together on that faith, we, like Joe 
and the other men, are just doing 
what we have to do.—-Reprinted by 
permission from The Pulpit. 


fave 


ministers. Eighty of the ministers are 
serving as chaplains in the armed forces. 

The rise in the number of theological 
students preparing for the ministry con- 
tinued in 1949. The increase was from 
936 in 1948 to 1,073. The number of 
young men under the care of the church 
as candidates for the ministry (includ- 
ing young men still in college) rose from 
1,737 in 1948 to 1,858 in 1949. The 
church has 45 church-related colleges 
and maintains contact with its college 
students in non-church-related colleges 
and universities throughout the country 
through 114 Westminster Foundations. 

The finances showed continued im- 
provement in 1949. The total contribu- 
tions were $94,378,636. Of the total 
contributions of local churches in 1949, 
$77,806,143 was used for local and de- 
nominational expenses. 

In the field of religious education, the 
New Curriculum inaugurated by the 
church in 1948 has had impressive re- 


sults. The materials of the curriculum 
are now being used by over 6,000 


churches in the Presbyterian USA de- 
nomination. More than 1,000 individ- 
ual churches in 26 other denominations 
in the United States and Canada, are 
among the users of the curriculum. 


In 26 Nations 


The Board of Foreign Missions has 
missionaries in the following countries: 
French Cameroun, Spanish Guinea, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Ecuador, 
France, Germany, Guatemala, India, 
Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Korea, 
Lebanon, Mexico, the Philippines, Portu- 
gal, Siam, Syria, and Venezuela. The 
missionary personnel in France and Ger- 
many is on a temporary basis. Through 
subsidy and through the Restoration 
Fund, the Board of Foreign Missions is 
also actively interested in Belgium, 
Italy and the Netherlands. 

The Board of National Missions main- 
tains missionary and benevolent work 
throughout the United States and its 
territorial possessions. The Board of 
Christian Education promotes educa- 
tional work in churches, Sunday church 
schools, colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and conducts a large religious 
publishing operation through its West- 
minster Press. The Board of Pensions 
administers relief and pensions to minis- 
ters, missionaries, and their dependents. 

Since the organization of the first 
presbytery in Philadelphia in 1706, the 
Presbyterian Church has grown steadily. 
It now has churches in every state in the 
union. The church has ever been a 
strong defender of civil and religious 
liberty and constitutional government. 
Throughout its history the church has 
been outstanding for its regard for 
orderliness, cooperation, and regularity 
of action. The principles of representa- 
tive government were early domesti- 
cated in Presbyterianism, and the con- 
tinuing allegiance given them has re- 
mained as a fundamental characteristic 
of the church’s tradition. 
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SOUTHERNERS LOOK AT THE SOUTH (1) 





The South’s Balance of Trade 


By A. L. M. WIGGINS 


HE BASIC PROBLEM of the South 
is to exchange our products for 
the products of the rest of the 
country on a fair and equitable basis. 
Much of the difficulty that we have had 
in the South throughout the years arises 
from the fact that we largely make pro- 
ducts of too little value and requiring 
too many hours of labor to produce 
which we exchange for most of the 
things we use or consume. 

In terms of agriculture and industry, 
that means we are making primary pro- 
ducts and not the products requiring the 
higher skills that are produced generally 
by the rest of the country. Several years 
ago I made a study of the hours of labor 
required by the people in the South to 
produce our agricultural and industrial 
products and the prices received, and 
compared those hours with the hours of 
labor required to produce industrial pro- 
ducts of equal dollar value in the rest 
of the country. The results showed that 
in some cases we are devoting as much 
as three times as much labor to produce 
goods that we exchanged with the rest 
of the country for the products we 
bought. 


More Labor Required per Unit, 


That is the simple proposition of an 
unbalance of trade. We read about the 
present financial difficulties of Great 
Britain. One of Britain’s difficulties is 
that more days of labor are required to 
produce the articles which are sold 
abroad than the days of labor required 
in the production of things imported. 
We are doing somewhat the same thing 
in the South. We are producing many 





About the author 


Mr. Wiggins is chair- 
man of the boards of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Companies. 
He is a special assistant 
to the secretary of the 
United States Treasury. 
A list of his business and 
civic services would be too 
long to carry here. A na- 
tive of Durham, N. C., he 
is a graduate of the U.N. 
C. Practically all of his 
business life has been 
spent in Hartsville, S. C. 
In 1947-48 he was Under 
Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury. He is a mem- 








ber of the Baptist Church. 
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primary products of relatively low value, 
in terms of the hours of labor required 
in their production, which we exchange 
for the products of industry in which 
the hours of labor are relatively few. 
The result is that we are on the short 
end of the trade in the exchange of our 
products with the rest of the country. 
The solution is obvious, namely, we must 
devote our time and efforts to making 
products with a higher dollar value 
per hour of labor—products requiring 
greater skill to produce. 

All of us are familiar with the rela- 
tive average wealth of the South as com- 
pared with the per capita wealth of 
other sections. In 1939, it was about 
50 per cent of the national average. The 
per capita income in the South in recent 
years has increased more rapidly than 
has the national average. Even so, it 
is now only about two-thirds of the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. This 
means that we have made substantial 
progress in our relative trading position, 
but, for the South to occupy its proper 
place from the standpoint of being able 
to exchange the products of its labor for 
the products of the labor of the rest of 
the country on a fair and even basis, 
that improvement must be increased 
until per capita income in the South 
reaches the national average. 


Agriculture’s Prosperity Is Basic 


Banking and business throughout the 
South are beginning to recognize, in 
some cases belatedly, the fact that there 
can be no permanent prosperity for this 
section or for the nation as a whole with- 
out the prosperity of agriculture. No 
matter how far we have progressed and 
are progressing industrially in the South 
—and we are doing a wonderful job in 
the diversification of our economy among 
agriculture, industry, finance, and com- 
merce—agriculture remains a_ basic 
source of our wealth. We cannot have 
prosperity for everybody unless agri- 
culture is reasonably profitable. Agri- 
culture cannot be prosperous unless we 
can convert the labor of our agricultural 
workers into products that can be 
exchanged for products of industry 
throughout the nation on a fairer trad- 
ing basis. 

I have always felt that agriculture 
over the years has never had a seat at 
the table of a fair standard of living in 
our economy. If you will examine the 
figures for the pre-war years, you will 
find that agriculture did not enjoy a 
reasonable trading position with the rest 
of our economy. During the war years, 
much progress was made and for a few 
years agriculture has been relatively 
above the average, but now it is back 
down to about an average trading posi- 
tion. We are confronted with the threat 





that it will descend further and will lose 
much of the advantage gained during 
the war years. It may find itself back 
where its trading position is impaired, 
its well-being disintegrating and no 
longer where it occupies the equitable 
relationship with the rest of our econ- 
omy that is necessary, in my opinion, if 
we are to have any long period of sub- 
stantial prosperity throughout the na- 
tion. 


Road to Improvement 


The most important phase of agricul- 
tural improvement in the South is in a 
field that has recently come into promi- 
nence, namely, grazing and feed crops. 
In my judgment, based on an agricul- 
tural interest of more than thirty years, 
the most promising solution of the prob- 
lems I have indicated—improving our 
relative trading position in the South 
with the rest of the nation—lies in this 
field of agriculture, enlarging our pro- 
duction of pastures, feeds, livestock and 
livestock products. 

Within recent years, and even within 
the last year, there have been develop- 
ments from the scientific standpoint that 
prove beyond peradventure that right 
here in the Southeast is the possibility 
and potentiality for the production of 
feed for conversion into livestock that 
is unexcelled in the United States. We 
have been up against problems that the 
scientists have had to solve, namely, the 
ability to produce grasses and legumes 
that would give good pasturage most 
of the year. It has been necessary to 
develop varieties and strains that are 
adapted to our climate so that they can 
stand the heat of our summers. 

The work already done in this field 
has produced the answer. That answer 
is essentially this: We can produce in 
the South pastures and feed crops con- 
vertible into pounds of livestock at a 
cost comparable to any other area in this 
nation. 


Rich Natural Advantages 


After every trip I make throughout 
the agricultural areas of this nation, I 
come back impressed with the fact that 
the Lord has endowed the southeastern 
section with all the natural advantages 
to make it the outstanding livestock pro- 
ducing section of the country. The 
scientists have now come up with the 
answers, and that is what we have been 
waiting for. They have discovered and 
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bred varieties of grasses and legumes 
suitable to our soils and climate. They 
have, in experiments, proved the eco- 
nomics of feed production. Today, the 
South is ready to advance in the produc- 
tion of pastures and feed crops as never 
before. This revolution in agriculture 
has reached a stage where we are now 
ready to make a bold move on a wide 


The Need for 


Part III. 

OES: A Biblical church have some 
basis for a doctrine of work that 
can undergird our approach to 

these matters that have been discussed? 

We affirm that the Scriptures can give 
us real help in determining principles 
that shall govern us in these matters. 
We can say, for instance, to the man who 
tries to evade his fair share of the work 
to maintain society that the Scriptures 
teach that work is a necessity and a re- 
ligious duty. When Adam lived in idle- 
ness in Eden the idleness had no moral 
significance because sin had not yet en- 
tered to disturb the perfect environment 
in which he existed. Adam, being re- 
lieved of the necessity for toil, spent his 
leisure time in fellowship with God and 
the innocent enjoyment of the good 
things that were provided. But Eden 
was lost and will only be found again 
in heaven; meanwhile on this earth 
work becomes a necessity. 


Idleness Is Dangerous 


After man came to know sin, idleness 
became a dangerous thing. Mankind 
has recognized this truth and incorpo- 
rated it in his proverbs—“‘‘idleness is 
the devil’s workshop” and “the devil 
finds work for idle hands to do.’”’ Part 
of the curse visited on mankind after 
the fall was that he should earn his 
bread by the sweat of his face, and that 
briers and brambles would complicate 
his efforts to wrest a living from the re- 
luctant soil. These thorns and thistles 
are symbolic of the problems, irritations, 
and frustrations that face all of us on 
our jobs, no matter how we make our 
living. 

Work wasn’t meant to be easy, and 
even our labor-saving machinery breaks 
down. But God in his mercy made it 
possible for man to turn this curse into 
a blessing. Sven though we must all 
work for a living we can find in our 
work a way to escape the temptations 
to sin that exist in idleness; we can find 
in toil a satisfaction and self respect that 
the loafer never knows; and we can find 
in it a means of forgetting our griefs 
or disappointments. A man who has 
learned to find joy in his work is not 
filled with the discontent of the man who 
has never discovered the secret. Henry 
Van Dyke in one of his poems reveals 
that work is a blessing in disguise. 


This is the Gospel of Labor— 
Ring it ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of love came down from above 


*Minister, Norton, Va. 


front. 

Here in the South, we stand in the 
midst of vast undeveloped resources— 
economic possibilities as yet largely un- 
touched. It is as if we were lulled by 
the sound of a mighty waterfall, but 
have not harnessed its energies. Here 
we have the climate, the sunshine, the 
rainfall, the soil and the people, the 


bountiful blessings of Almighty God, 
and—for the first time in our history— 
a substantial amount of liquid wealth, 
all beckoning us to a future unlimited 
for ourselves and for the generations 
that come after us. 

NEXT IN THE SERIES—Southerners 
Move to Town, by Louie D. Newton, 
Sept. 25. 


a Christian Doctrine of Work 


By HENRY R. MAHLER, Jr.* 
¢ 


To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose that he planted 

Here in the thorn-cursed soil— 
Heaven is blessed with perfect rest; 

But the blessing of earth is toil. 


When Nehemiah returned from cap- 
tivity in Babylon to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem he ran into many obstacles. 
He had to persuade some of the people 
to do hard work without remuneration 
while others stood guard to watch for 
enemies, and their critics ridiculed their 
efforts by pretending that if a fox ran 
up their wall it would crumble; but 
Nehemiah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem completed their work in spite of 
its difficulties. 


“A Mind to Work” 


“So we built the wall,’’ says Nehe- 
miah, ‘‘for the people had a mind to 
work.” That is what it takes. Slave 
labor in the long run proves an eco- 
nomic loss . No government fiat or bribe 
of money will make a man do a good 
job unless he has a mind to work. There 
must be a higher motivation than wages, 
a motivation which in Nehemiah’s case 
was religious and patriotic fervor. 

During the coal strike last fall a de- 
vout miner, not of our denomination, 
gave us several hundred hours of free 
labor on our chapel. Realizing his finan- 
cial straits we offered several times to 
pay him but he vigorously refused any 
wages. Furthermore I have a suspicion 
that he worked harder and did a better 
job on this free labor than he did in the 
mines for almost $3.00 an hour. What 
was the difference? On our job the mo- 
tivation was higher than wages. He 
felt that he was helping erect a church 
to the glory of God. He was helping to 
provide for his community a religious 
facility that it lacked. And furthermore 
he was giving something instead of get- 
ting something. These factors gave him 
a mind to work. A deaf mute also gave 
many hours of labor and almost had to 
be dragged off the job at quitting time— 
he had a mind to work because he loved 
the church and was a constant worshiper 
in its services despite his handicap. 


To Employer and Employee 


There is another angle to this matter 
of motivation which would solve many 
management-employee problems if the 
relationship between masters and serv- 


ants, as expounded in Ephesians and 
Colossians, were taken seriously. Paul 
exhorts both employer and employee to 
recognize that his first responsibility is 
to the Lord and only secondarily to each 
other, and that the latter relationship 
should be tempered and governed by the 
former. Employees are urged to follow 
the directions of their employer, but are 
reminded that there is no humiliation 
in this obedience because he is an em- 
ployer only according to the flesh; there 
is a greater Master for whom the em- 
ployee is working. And the employee 
is interested in doing a conscientious 
job not because the foreman has an eye 
on him, or because he wants to please 
the boss, but because he is a servant of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart, which will, he believes, include 
doing his best on the job. All humilia- 
tion is removed from his position as em- 
ployee because he is an employee of the 
Lord first, and does his work as unto 
him and not unto men; and all fear is 
removed from his heart because he is 
doing a good job for the Lord’s sake 
and not because he is afraid of being 
fired if he doesn’t; and confidently ex- 
pects that the Lord will reward those 
who serve him. Employers are also ex- 
horted to recognize the primacy of their 
relation to the Lord. Arrogance and 
tyranny will disappear when they recog- 
nize that they are also employees of a 
higher pewer and have a Master in 
heaven. They will refrain from using 
their power for threatening and will give 
their employees what is just and right, 
not because they are forced to by labor 
union action, but because they recog- 
nize a higher Master who teaches both 
justice and love. A recognition of the 
Master in heaven would prove a stronger 
motivation for both employer and em- 
ployee to do what is right and fair than 
any secular arm of authority. 


Jesus’ Own Example 


In this matter of work we also have 
the example of our Lord who was raised 
in a carpenter shop, and who accom- 
plished a vast amount of work—judged 
by its abiding influence—in the less than 
three years of his ministry. ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,’’ said 
Jesus. ‘I must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work.” 
Although Jesus was not speaking of 
work in the ordinary sense of daily labor 


his words reveal an urgent sense of 
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duty to accomplish his appointed task in 
the world. 

Paul, the tentmaker, labored with his 
hands to earn his support during his 
missionary journeys, and in writing to 
the Thessalonians he urges them to live 
quietly, mind their own business, and 
work with their hands. There must 
have been some in the Thessalonian 
church who were disposed toward idle- 
ness, because in his second letter Paul 
speaks even more strongly and recom- 
mends disciplinary action for those who 
will not work. “If any will not work, 
let him not eat, for we hear that some 
of you are living in idleness, mere busy- 
bodies, not doing any work. Now such 
persons command and exhort in the Lord 
Jesus to do their work in quietness and 
earn their own living.” (R.S. V.) Cer- 
tainly the Bible gives us an adequate 
basis for teaching that each person must 
do his work well as a religious duty— 
because there is a God and this is his 
will. 


Man—in God’s Image 


Another basis for a doctrine of work 
lies in the Bible teaching that man is 
created in God’s image, possesses a liv- 
ing soul, and is a child of God. He has 
been made a little lower than the angels 
and crowned with glory and honor. 
This confers on each individual a high 
dignity and entitles him to respect. Each 
individual has his own personality which 
should be recognized. Therefore it is 
evil for any government or institution to 
turn man into a slave, a machine, or a 
commodity. This doctrine of man in 
the image of God asserts his right to 
respect and freedom, and should govern 
the intricate relationships of men in 
their daily toil. 

The Bible teaching of the Incarnation 
of Jesus Christ is also important to a 
Christian doctrine of work. Christ did 
not count equality with God a thing to 
be grasped but emptied himself of those 
divine prerogatives which would pre- 
vent his becoming truly human, took 
upon himself the form of a servant, and 
shared our humanity with its toil, sor- 
row, problems and temptations. This 
brings Jesus to the laborer’s side and 
helps him feel that when he bears the 
strain of earthly care he does not bear it 
alone, but beside him walks a brother 
Christ who makes each worker’s task 
his own. This incarnation of Christ is 
a continuing process as his Spirit dwells 
in the hearts of believers and gives re- 
ligious and sacramental meaning to our 
daily labor. 

This thought is beautifully expressed 
in the hymn by Henry Van Dyke: 


Jesus, thou divine Companion, by thy 
lowly human birth 

Thou hast come to join the workers, 
burden bearers of the earth. 

Thou, the Carpenter of Nazareth, toiling 
for thy daily food, 

By thy patience and thy courage thou 
hast taught us toil is good. 

They who tread the path of labor follow 
where thy feet have trod; 
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They who work without complaining do 
the holy will of God. 

Thou, the peace that passeth knowledge, 
dwellest in the daily strife; 

Thou, the Bread of heaven, art broken 
in the sacrament of life. 

Every task however simple, sets the soul 
that does it free; 

Every deed of love and kindness done to 
man is done to thee. 

Jesus, thou divine Companion, help us 
all to work our best; 

Bless us in our daily labor, lead us to 
our Sabbath rest. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





Broken 


We have seen a good many pictures 
depicting the legendary struggles be- 
tween American Indians and pioneers 
during the settlement of our western 
country. They follow a set pattern and 
are usually concluded by the well- 
known “Indian bites the dust” cliche. 
In ‘Broken Arrow” however, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox has given us a different story, 
captivatingly interesting because it is 
based on historical facts. 

The title of the film is derived from 
a bit of symbolism, the breaking of an 
arrow by the Indian chief to signify 
peaceful intentions. The story sets out 
to prove that there have been Indians, 
like Cochise, the Apache Chief, who 
wanted peace and kept their given 
word. “To talk peace is easy,” said 
Cochise, ‘‘to live peace is hard.” True 
in 1870, and true today! 

Cochise is portrayed as a dignified 
and brave men by Jeff Chandler. The 
Indian scout, Tom Jeffords, who intro- 
duced General Oliver (‘‘Bible-reading’’) 
Howard to Cochise to make peace, is 
played with unaffected simplicity by 
James Stewart. 

“Broken Arrow” is more than a play; 
it is a slice of history, and its presen- 


*Chosen by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council. 


Further Discussion Invited 


This paper has attempted to set forth 
a few of the problems that call for a 
doctrine of work, and some avenues of 
approach that may prove fruitful. Some 
of the best minds of the church should 
address themselves to this matter and 
work out a well-defined Christian doc- 
trine of work for presentation to our 
people. 


Arrow 


tation is enchanced by its semi-docu- 
mentary quality and the Technicolor 
photography of the Arizona locale. This 
is not far from the White River reser- 
vation, where many Apaches live to this 
day and $75 of whom take part in the 
action. 

Artistically, this film is of high cali- 
ber. Folkways are brought out in the 
colorful Indian marriage rites and tribal 
customs. Indian tunes are used with 
good effect as foundational themes. 

There is, of course, some violence; 
the story could not be told without it. 
But in every case the violence is shown 
as wrong, by whomever perpetrated. 
“Broken Arrow’? has been endorsed by 
the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, Inc., and we are glad to add 
our approval. FOR: Family. 


*HAMLET (Universal-International). 
This cinematic masterpiece by J. 
Arthur Rank was selected as our Pic- 
ture of the Month for October 1948. 
Shown with great success to compar- 
tively limited audiences, it will go into 
“general release” starting the first week 
of October, two years after its initial 
presentation. Many who have seen it 
will want to see it again, and others 
will welcome this opportunity to see 
it for the first time. FOR: Adults,, 
young people. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘‘They Suborned Men... .”’ 


It has our attention that 
following, and evidently stimulated by, 
a recent meeting of representatives of 
the non-cooperating faction of the 
church, a whispering campaign has been 
and is being conducted against some of 
the leading and most highly respected 
ministers in our communion. 

Some of these who have been en- 
listed in this whispering campaign are 
laymen who being told that the 
ministers of the church are unsound, 
that they do not really believe what 
they have professed to believe, that 
they do not preach the true gospel, and 
that unless these ministers join in their 
ranks they will continue to be thought 
of as compromisers 
Christ. 

How far-flung this campaign is none 
can say, but the seeds of it have been 
planted here and there in recent years. 
Now it seems to be planned and carried 
out systematically across the church. 

Unfortunately the vietims of such 
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a nauseating performance cannot ade- 
quately defend themselves because they 
can never overtake the whispered 
charges made against them. They can 
never know whose mind is being poi- 
soned or whose heart is being hardened 
against them until the deed is done. 
They cannot summon the court of pub- 
lic opinion, in which they have been 
unfairly and unjustly charged, usually 
without knowing their accusers or what 
the or to what limits the 
accusation has gone. They cannot rise 
before some tribunal and declare, as 
every man of them has done when he 
became a member of his presbytery, 
that they accept the obligations of the 
Christian ministry ex animo and that 
they are in good and regular standing 
in their presbyteries, to which bodies 
they are responsible. 

Who can estimate the tremendous 
harm which is being done our church 
today by such whispering campaigns? 
We have long seen evidence of these 
iniquitous practices when men were be- 
ing called or considered for various 
pastorates — telegrams sent, telephone 
calls made, letters written, warning 
against such men as these—men who 
are highly honored and respected min- 
isters, leaders in many departments of 
our church’s life. Now the effort spreads 
and dissension is planted within 
congregations, church members are 
made suspicious of their spiritual lead- 
ers, and elders and deacons are told 
that “the ministers have sold us down 
the river.”’ Or, as it is now being put, 
that the ministers are not standing for 
Christ, they are acting a lie, and they 
are threatened by being told that unless 
they join the party of their accusers 
they will be considered to be unbeliev- 
ers, and the whispering campaign 
against them will go on. 

It is distressing to see such an ugly 
spirit spread across our church; it is 
heartbreaking to see good and well- 
intentioned men and women led to be- 
lieve that they are doing service for 
Christ by joining in or helping to fi- 
nance these campaigns of defamation 
and character assassination. These 
are not good days if such nefarious 
efforts can live long among us. 

Sill, the honored and respected Chris- 
tian leadership in every age has known 
something of this. Look at the work 
of a disciplined, well-organized opposi- 
tion in another day: 


charge is 


“There arose certain of the syna- 
gogue. .and they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he [Stephen] snake. Then 
they suborned men, which said, We 


have heard him speak blasphemous 
words against Moses, and against 
God. And they stirred up the peo- 


ple, and the elders, and the scribes 
and came upon him, and caught him, 
and brought him to the council, and 
set up false witnesses which said. 
This man ceaseth not to speak blas- 
phemous words against this holy 
place and the law: for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of 


Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs which 
Moses delivered us. . . .” (Acts 
6: 9ff.) 


The character assassins had their 
hour but the centuries have belonged 
to Stephen because Stephen was nearer 
to the spirit and will of Christ than 
the Pharisees who stoutly defended 
their own interpretations of the truth, 


A Good Pedigree 

Our tribute to the life and service 
of Henry W. McLaughlin, whose death 
occurred recently, was paid in these 
columns several years ago (May 20, 
1946), as he retired from the active 
direction of our country church and 
Sunday school extension work. But, of 
course, you could never express the full 
appreciation the church at large has 
held for Dr. McLaughlin and his work. 

Those who come after him, leading 
in town and country work across the 
Assembly, will have to ‘“‘go some” to 
measure up to his devotion to the task 
as well as to his thorough understand- 
ing of an involved and challenging 
problem. 

In 1928 he wrote an item for the 
Progressive Farmer which his family of 
nine children doubtless will pass along 
to their own children. But since it tells 
so much about his ideals and the quality 
of his character and leadership with 
which he blessed the church, it may be 
used appropriately here to epitomize 
the man: 


‘Most livestock breeders know the 
value of a good pedigree. .. .If 
I were a young man looking for a 
wife, [I would want her to be not 
only a good individual, but to have 
a good pedigree. I would like to 
know that the sires for several gen- 
erations had been clean-lived men, 
without the double-standard complex. 
I would like to know that the 
mothers had been virtuous home- 
makers. If I were a young woman 
making the choice of a husband, I 
would like to know that he had lived 
a clean life, and that he had a pedi- 
gree of moral ancestry. .A good 
pedigree among men is not neces- 
sarly one of famous ancestry. but of 
ancestors who have kept their minds 
clean and their bodies inviolate. 
The characters of generations yet un- 
born are being determined by the 
legacies which we leave our children, 
decided by the kind of lives we are 
living.”’ 


This man’s family and the Presbyte- 
rian Church can thank God for the pedi- 
gree which has been enchanced by the 
life and devoted ministry of Henry Mc- 
Laughlin. 


The Reorganization 





55. MORE ABOUT THE MINISTER 
AND HIS WORK 

Although we have discussed the Min- 

ister and His Work under the reorgan- 

ization in an earlier issue (Oct. 31, 

1949), the responsibilities of this com- 
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mittee are so important that we should 
look at it once more. The action of 
the 1950 Assembly stresses the signifi- 
cance of its opportunities even more 
than the Reorganization. 

We have observed that under the Re- 


organization there is no_ essential 
change in the committee’s relation- 
ships. The Assembly has a committee 


made up of a representative from each 
synod, named by the respective synods. 
Ernest Trice Thompson, co-editor of 
this paper, is now the committee’s 
chairman. Synods have committees 
made up of representatives of the pres- 
bytery commissions. In that way we 
come down to the basic unit of opera- 
tion— the presbytery’s Commission on 
the Minister and His Work. These 
commissions act under the presbytery’s 
instructions in the relations of pastors 
and church. 

In many ways, this deals with the 
fundamental organizational relationship 
in the entire church—that of a con- 
gregation and its minister. If these re- 
lationships are pleasant and productive 
then, as a rule, the church-at-large will 
reflect it, but if pastors are restive, or 
feel the need of a change without hav- 
ing an opportunity to accept a new 
work, or if congregations really desire 
another pastor, then much of the 
church’s work is throttled. Pastors 
cannot give their best and congrega- 
tions, without inspiring leadership, lose 
interest and strength. 

Therefore, the Assembly’s committee 
proposed, and the Assembly itself ap- 
proved, the establishment of an office 
with a full-time secretary to faciliate 
the placement of ministers and the se- 
curing of pastors by congregations. 

In his presentation to the Assembly, 


Dr. Thompson explained that his com- 
mittee was convinced that the difficul- 
ties churches now have in securing pas- 
tors and the troubles which beset pas- 
tors who need to change their locations 
would continue until the basic plan pro 
vided for in the Minister and His Work 
commissions is implemented by a cen- 
tral office and qualified leadership. 

The new office, the secretary of which 
has not yet been named, will (1) ae- 
velop a bureau of objective informa- 
tion on churches and ministers (this 
information will not be volunteered to 
churches but will be provided only upon 
application); (2) serve as liaison agent 
between the commissions of the presby- 
teries; (3) use laymen in the work 
of the church, collecting information 
on lay personnel who might be em- 
ployed in various business or other ca- 
pacities in congregations or other bodies 
in the church. 

In meeting objections which might 
be raised, Dr. Thompson pointed out 
that this step is simply an extension 
of the Presbyterian system; the secre- 
tary will be limited in his power be- 
cause he will be subject to the Assem- 
bly’s committee and, furthermore, he 
cannot approach churches but can work 
only through synod committees and 
presbytery commissions. This step, he 
said, is essential if the 87 presbytery 
commissions are to function effectively. 
Instead of being an additional financial 
burden on the church, it may well 
bring a significant saving by shortening 
the time of vacancies and by helping 
establish effective pastoral  relation- 
ships. At least, this will be the hope 
and prayer of all the church. 

NEXT WEEK—Beginning an evalua- 
tion of the Reorganization. 





“BUT PM FROM ALABAMA” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Once you were darkness, but now 
you are light in the Lord: walk as 
children of light.”—Ephesians 5:8, R. 
Ss. V. 

VER THE COFFEE at the Mon- 
O treat cafeteria the story was told: 

A young girl had been taking part 
in a church group where the Christian 
approach to various social problems had 
been the subject of warm discussion. 
More than once the question had been 
raised: What would Jesus do about 
this? How would he think? What 
would be his attitude? It was gen- 
erally agreed, easily, that his example 
would be the right one; it was also 
agreed, less easily, that his attitudes 
and actions would be different from 
those of most of the group. Finally 
the girl burst out: 


“That was all right for Jesus. But 
he came from heaven, and I’m from 
Alabama!”’ 


Aren’t we all? Our Alabama has 
different names; it may be called Con- 
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necticut or California, Mississippi or 
Massachusetts, Buffalo or Birmingham. 
But we are all from somewhere, and 
somewhere on this earth. We have 
never been to heaven, we have no idea, 
from experience, of the celestial atmos- 
phere. We have it in words, in the 
New Testament; but the actual air we 
have had to breathe is always the air 
of this man-ridden earth, heavy with 
age-old sins, age-old wrongs. Our vi- 
sion is blurred by the fog that has 
settled and clung on street and country- 
side since time immemorial. We do 
not know what clear air is like. Even 
if we are well-traveled persons and 
pride ourselves on being sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan, we still live in a par- 
ticularly provincial cosmopolis. What 
our home town does and thinks seems 
natural and right, and when Jesus 
comes he seems like a queer foreigner 
with strange ideas. 

ELEVISION FANS not long ago 

saw a man named Fred Snyder 

take off a peculiar pair of glasses. 


He had been wearing them for 30 days, 
as a psychological experiment; they 
caused him to see up as down and right 
as left. He had become so used to this 
reversed vision that with the glasses 
on he had been able to view the movies 
and even to drive a car for a few 
miles. His learned professor Dr. 
Pronko, who was conducting the experi- 
ment, said that the results indicated 
that a person sees the way he learns; 
that if Mr. Snyder had worn the up- 
side-down glasses from birth, an upside- 
down vision would have seemed normal 
to him. As a matter of fact, when the 
glasses were removed, the man admitted 
that nothing looked quite right. Even 
30 days of inversion had had their 
effect: the normal looked abnormal, 
what was right looked funny. 


So it is, and so it will be, for all 
of us. We all wear invisible glasses 
which will not come off, for the very 
air we breathe, so to speak, is so differ- 
ent from the pure air of Truth and 
Reality that there is no need for further 
distortion. Without some help from 
outside, we shall never see straight at 
all in this world. 


UR ALABAMAS account for the 

slowness with which the Chris- 

tian perspective is accepted 
among us. Even the best and the 
holiest of Christians still lives in Ala- 
bama a good part of the time. If in 
rare hours of insight, at some confer- 
ence or other, or in church on Sunday, 
or in the midst of solitary prayer some 
quiet morning—if in these moments we 
eatch a glimpse of Reality, of the Ideal, 
when for a flash the fog of illusion lifts 
and we see with the eye of God, yet 
when we arise from our knees and go 
out of the door, Alabama awaits us. 
Here we have to work, here is our life. 
Here we were born and reared, here 
are our friends, here our reputation and 
our rewards. Is it a wonder that 
“Christianity has never been tried’’? 
Once in a while there is a man like 
Paul who is not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision, but he is likely to end 
with chains upon his wrists and the 
reputation of being more than a little 
mad. 


Nevertheless, heaven is real; just as 
real as any of our Alabamas, and in- 
finitely more permanent. Jesus’ mind 
is a heaven-bred mind. To have the 
mind of Christ is the greatest miracle 
that can occur to any man. And the 
miracle is possible; little by little, even 
if for a time we see men only as trees 
walking, it has been possible for men 
to see somewhat as Jesus saw. It is 
one thing to read Jesus’ words as 
words, or even as commands which we 
blindly follow, in the spirit of Loyola 
when he said that if the church says 
black is white, white it is. We reach 
a higher plane when we follow the way 
of Jesus because we see his way is right. 
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T MAY HELP US to remember it is 
not quite all the truth to say that 
Jesus came from heaven and we 

from Alabama. We can turn that 
around and be telling the other side 
of the truth: We too from 
heaven, and he had his Nazareth; and 
not a single one of us would exchange 


came 


the place where we live for that in- 
sanitary stupid village of two millen- 
niums ago. Yet Nazareth did not blur 
his vision. 

And we too came from heaven. What 
does being ‘born from above” and be- 
ing ‘children of God’’ mean, if not 
that? Our citizenship is in heaven, St. 
Paul said; that is where we belong. 

The secret, and the struggle, of the 
Christian life is here: to realize our 
divine heritage against our human en- 
vironment, to learn to see with heaven- 
trained eyes. Although we shall never 
get rid of our Alabamas in this life, 
nevertheless if we are to be worth any- 
thing to the world in which we have 
to live, we sall have to see that world 
by a different Light from any this 
world provides. Whenever we think, 
“Jesus was from heaven,’ we must add, 
‘but I’m from heaven too!” 
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CHURCH NEWS 
Three ‘Race’ Tests 





Are Made in Virginia 


VIRGINIA NEWS LETTER 

The race issue has been prominently 
in the news in Virginia in recent weeks. 
In the first place, the University of Vir- 
ginia, acting contrary to an opinion of 
the Commonwealth’s Attorney General, 
rejected the application of a Negro at- 
torney for admission to its graduate law 
school. The board of visitors stated 
that it was “obligated’”’ to act as it did 
because of Virginia’s constitution and 
statute laws. The rejected applicant, 
Gregory Swanson of Danville, a Howard 
University law graduate, desired to take 
post-graduate work, he stated, with a 
view to teaching law. The second inci- 
dent was at Colonial Beach where a 
group of Negroes had been assured by 
the town’s mayor that the beaches had 
always been open to all citizens. How- 
ever, when a group of Negroes at- 
tempted to use the beach, after a public 
announcement had been made of their 
intention, a melee followed in which one 
man was stabbed, a photographer was 
roughed up and a Negro jailed. A sec- 
ond test was called off as feeling in the 
town ran high. Spokesmen for the 
group expressed their intention to re- 
turn for a later swim to test the mayor’s 
declaration—or they would throw the 
whole case back into the hands of the 
courts in a discrimination suit. The 
third case appeared when counsel for a 
Negro plaintiff filed suit against a bus 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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company, declaring that the Virginia 
segregation law does not forbid white 
and colored persons from sitting to- 
gether under all circumstances. Rich- 
mond Attorney Martin A. Martin de- 
clared on behalf of Everett Raney, a 
Suffolk student, that the segregation 
law merely requires separation of the 
races as far as possible and is not an 
absolute directive that never under any 


circumstances can white and _ colored 
persons be seated together. A main 
question in the dispute, he said, is 


whether a Negro may be made to stand 
in a bus in order that a white person 
may be seated. 


Church Sponsors Youth Conference; 
Bethany Is Now Self-Supporting 


Meanwhile the Presbyterian Church 
figures in work with Negroes chiefly 
through the second annual Virginia Con- 
ference for Negro Youth, sponsored by 
the synod’s men, at Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg. Forty-three delegates, 
with 13 speakers and leaders, attended. 
John W. Rice, Jr., Burlington, N. C., 
minister, was the director. . When 
one-year-old Bethany, the only Negro 
Presbyterian, US, church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., came to June 1 it became the 
third Negro congregation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to assume self-support. 
Only recently the congregation moved 
into a newly acquired building, pur- 
chased for $20,950. 


Episcopal Leaders Stand by 
Open Communion Practice 


Washington's Episcopal leaders show 
no inclination to back down in the face 
of attacks upon them for inviting min- 
isters of all Protestant denominations 
to participate in a communion service 
in the Washington Cathedral. Strong 
resolutions asking censure and _ dis- 
cipline of Bishop Angus Dun for “‘flag- 
rant disregard’’ of doctrine were filed in 
New York earlier in the summer by a 
Maryland clerical group in the church. 
These protestants contended that funda- 
mental church teachings were violated 
by the invitation. Dean Suter of the 
Cathedral said that open communion 
has been observed there since the first 
service was held in 1912. ‘‘We respect 
the views of those who are opposed to 
our policy,’ he said, ‘‘but we will con- 
tinue to follow this well-established 
tradition.” 











MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women 

For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 











FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley cf Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor kK. O. T. C. School 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 


For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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Conference Leaders Report 
Successful Summer Programs 

The conference season throughout 
Virginia was a great success. For the 
second year youth caravans have been 
sponsored by the young people’s council 
of the synod. A week’s training was 
given members at Massanetta Springs 
by Mrs. Melvin H. Shick and others. 
Between June 24 and July 15 the cara- 
vans visited these churches: Winches- 
ter, Franklin, Fredericksburg, Waynes- 
boro First, Northminster in Roanoke, 
the Potomac Rural Parish of Nokesville, 
Staunton First and Third, and the 
churches of the Amelia Parish. The 
older young people’s conference at Mas- 
sanetta enrolled 144. Six presbytery 
senior-young people’s conferences re- 
ported 826, with enrollments running 
from 75 to 142. Don Shriver, of Nor- 
folk, was elected moderator of the As- 
sembly’s Youth Council at its meeting 
in Montreat. He is the fourth Virginia 
young person to be the council’s presi- 
dent in recent years. 


Douglas Credits Virginians as 
Inventors of Welfare State 

Democratic Senator Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois told the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute of Public Affairs that 
the welfare state is the invention of 
Virginians, saying: ‘‘So far from spring- 
ing from Marx and Lenin, it instead 
comes down to us from George Mason, 
Thomas Jefferson and the younger Madi- 
son.” He contended that “it is proper 
for our government to concern itself 
with human welfare and that it is con- 
stitutional for it to spend money in the 
furtherance of these ends.’”” He pointed 
out that at present only about six per 
cent of the Federal budget goes for wel- 
fare, education, health and housing, and 
that 76 per cent is spent on defense and 
war items. “It is therefore the WAR- 
FARE WORLD and not the WELFARE 
STATE,” he said, ‘‘which causes our 
Federal expenditures and taxes to be 
high.” 


Miscellany 

Hampden-Sydney is making extensive 
plans for its 175th anniversary celebra- 
tion in September of 1951. Douglas S. 
Freeman of Richmond is honorary chair- 
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Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
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Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








man for the occasion. . . The Char- 
lottesville congregation has voted to 
purchase a 310-foot lot on Park Street 
for future use as the site of a new 
church and Sunday school building at a 
cost of about $45,000. . . The First 
church of South Norfolk has dedicated 
its new $44,000 sanctuary. . . . Two 
missionary families, returning to their 
fields of service, were presented useful 
gifts recently. The Earl S. Kings, be- 
fore going to the Belgian Congo, were 
given an audio-motion projector and ac- 


cessories by the Clifton Forge church 
and the Wm. C. Worths, also returning 
to Africa, were given a portable type- 
writer by the Waynesboro First church. 

. The 168rd annual session of the 
Synod is being held in Winchester as 
part of the sesqui-centennial celebration 
of the Winchester church. Some of the 
meetings are to be held in the recently- 
restored Old Stone Church which was 
erected in 1788. 

C. NEWMAN FAULCONER. 
Waynesboro. 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


AIM: To instill the idea of spiritual values as well 
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as material, of divine relations as well as human, 


to train for life and the art of living. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 








genuine and excellent education 


finest Christian tradition. 


Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S FINEST! 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, in its 101st year, en- 
frequent 
‘‘truly outstanding’ 
in the intellectual, 
realms of Christian Education. 
lege holds 
tion. Co-educational. 


designation of being 
’ in significant progress 
spiritual and physical 
Austin Col- 
academie aceredita- 
Soundly progressive, 
soundly growing. 


highest 


W. B. GUERRANT, President, Sherman, Texas. 
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As fares Stillman, so 
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STI LLMAN COLLEGE 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Sustains Christian Ideals 


in a World of Changing Values 


John R. Cunningham, President 
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For later years, a good income 


... from today’s gift to Missions 


Yes, you can make a gift to Foreign Missions and at 
the same time make a good investment for yourself 
.... through an Annuity Gift contract with our Board 
of World Missions. 


On whatever sum you wish to give to Foreign Mis- 
sions, our Board will make a contract to pay you. or 
whomever you designate, a fixed semi-annual in- 
come for life, starting on any date you specify. 


The rate of income depends upon the age of the 
annuitant at the time the payments are to start. In 
general, it compares favorably with other high- 
grade investments. There are also certain income 
tax features which are beneficial to the donor. 


We will be glad to explain our Annuity Gift Plan in detail and 
to answer any questions you may wish to ask. For full informa- 
tion, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. 5. 
Nashville 1, Tenn. 





CAMPUS NEWS 


Pound to Give Green 

Lectures at Westminster 
Dean-Emeritus Roscoe Pound of the 

Harvard Law School will open the cen- 





tennial year at Westminster College 
with three public lectures Sept. 14-15 
on ‘Justice According to Law.”’ On one 


day Westminster will be host to the 
Harvard Law alumni of Missouri at the 
Fulton Country Club. Dean Pound’s lec- 
tures will be under the auspices of the 
John Findley Green Foundation. 


With High Enrollment, Austin 
Will Begin Two More Buildings 

Austin College expects another near- 
record fall enrollment with more than 
600 men and women students this fall. 
Building plans call for an early start 
on construction of a $275,000 student 
union building and a $30,000 student 
health center. 


44 Graduate at Davidson; 
Enrollment of 900 Expected 

Davidson’s enrollment, slightly below 
the record of 1947, is expected to be a 
capacity 900 this fall. President Dale 
H. Gramley of Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, addressed the 44-member senior 
class of the summer term. John S§. 
Lyles, 1950 pre-ministerial graduate of 
Davidson, will serve as the ‘‘Y” secre- 
tary during the coming year, succeeding 
Wm. R. Smith, now pastor at Buchanan, 
Va. The faculty’s Dean C. K. Brown 
has announced that Guy B. Hathorn, 
former instructor at the University of 
Mississippi and Duke, will become as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
Davidson. 





PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 


Furnilire 
- + EARLY DELIVERY - - 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, PA. 














Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place fo- an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Paul, World Evangelist 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24, 1950 


Acts 26:9-20 


I. The End of His Career 

In A. D. 64 a severe persecution 
broke out against the small but rapidly 
growing band of Christians in Rome. 
Tacitus, the historian, tells us that the 
Emperor Nero gave a garden party, for 
which Christians, nailed to crosses, 
covered with pitch, and set ablaze, fur- 
nished the lights. Others were dressed 
in the skins of wild beasts and de- 
youred by dogs. One of those who 
died at this time to satisfy the cruelty 
of the savage tyrant was Paul, who had 
done more than anyone else to carry 
the religion of Jesus Christ throughout 
the Roman Empire. 

The Christian life for Paul had never 
been a comfortable one. As a young 
man he had other plans for his life, 
and he was well on the road to suc- 
cess. Then one day Christ laid hold on 
him and gave him a work to do. As 
Paul wrote later, ‘‘Whatever gain I had, 
I counted as loss for the sake of Christ. 

.For his sake [I have suffered the 
loss of all things’? (Phil. 3:7-8). He 
meant all the things which previously 
he had counted most worthwhile. Ina 
letter written to the Christians in Co- 
rinth he tells us of some of the things 
he had suffered for Christ—five times 
he had been lashed with forty stripes 
save one, three times beaten with rods, 
shipwrecked thrice, and stoned; he had 
been ‘‘on frequent journeys, in danger 
from rivers, dangers from _ robbers, 
danger from my own people, danger 
from Gentiles, danger in the city, dan- 
ger in the wilderness, danger at sea, 
danger from false brethren; in toil and 
hardship, through many a sleepless 
night, in hunger and thirst, often with- 
out food, in cold and exposure” (II Cor. 
11:26-27). In Ephesus he fought with 
wild beasts—either wild beasts or men, 
who were equally savage (I. Cor. 
15:32). But all this is only a part of 
the story. 

The book of Acts tells us how his 
enemies drove him out of Antioch; how 
they plotted to stone him in Iconium, 
and he was forced to run for his life; 
how the stones caught him in Lystra 
and his enemies dragged him out of 
the city and left him for dead; how in 
Philippi he was cruelly beaten and put 
into prison, painfully bent over and 
doubled up with his hands and feet 
fast in the stocks; how mobs sought to 
kill him in Thessalonica, in Ephesus, 
and in Jerusalem; how he was impri- 
soned for three years in Caesarea, ship- 
wrecked in the Mediterranean, and im- 
prisoned for two more years in Rome. 
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He may have been released, but if so, 
he was soon imprisoned again. This 
time he knew it was the end. He wrote 
to his friend Timothy, “I am already 
on the point of being sacrificed; the 
time of my departure has come. I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished 
the race, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, will award to me on 
that Day, and not only to me but also 
to all who have loved his appearing”’ 
(II. Tim. 4:6-8). Shortly thereafter, 
according to an early tradition, he was 
taken out of prison and beheaded. 
Few men have suffered so much for 
a cause in which they believed as Paul; 
and few, if any, have accomplished so 
much. He did more to give us our 
religion than any other man save Jesus; 
he helped to change the course of world 
history. Men and women all over the 
world are still inspired by the story of 
his life; they will pour over the words 
which he wrote as long as there are 
men to read. Who was this man Paul? 
Why did he travel so far, dare so much, 
suffer so keenly, and how was he able 
to accomplish so much for Jesus? 
Paul’s own explanation, his Apologia 
Pro Sua Vita, was given when he was 
a prisoner in Caesarea. Compelled 
to appeal to Caesar, when he perceived 
that Festus, the Roman Governor, was 
yielding to the pressure of those who 
sought his life, he was given an op- 
portunity to speak before the most 
brilliant and worldly assemblage of his 
entire career. King Herod Agrippa II 
and Bernice, who was his sister and 
also his mistress, were guests of honor. 
They entered with great pomp and fan- 
fare, and after them came the military 
tribunes, resplendent in military braid, 
and then the prominent men of the 
city, along with their wives, all dressed, 
we can be sure, in the latest and most 
expensive fashion. ‘‘Then by command 
of Festus, Paul was brought in’’ with 
chains on his arms and legs. The Gov- 
ernor explained the dilemma in which 
Paul’s appeal had placed him (25:24- 
27), and Agrippa said to Paul, “You 
have permission to speak for yourself.”’ 
It was customary in those days for 
any person pleading before a court to 
begin his address with a complimentary 
introduction. Paul recognized the cus- 
tom, but was aware at the same time 
of Agrippa’s unsavory reputation. His 
complimentary introduction did not go 
beyond the facts: “I think myself 
fortunate that it is before you, King 


Agrippa, I am to make my defense to 
day against all the accusations of the 
Jews, because you are especially fa- 
miliar with all customs and controver- 
sies of the Jews; therefore I beg you 
to listen to me patiently.”’ He pro- 
ceeded to describe 


Il. The Beginning of His Career 


“ “My manner of life from my youth, 
spent from the beginning among my 
own nation and at Jerusalem, is known 
by all the Jews. They have known for 
a long time. .that according to the 
strictest party of our religion I have 
lived as a Pharisee’”’ (26:4-5). Some 
Jews were slack in the observance of 
their religious obligations, just as some 
Christians are today, but not the Phari- 
sees. They prided themselves on their 
careful observance of all the details of 
the law, which regulated the whole 
of life. They held themselves aloof not 
only from Gentiles, but also from their 
fellow-Jews who were careless or lax 
in their religious duties. In his letter 
to the Philippians Paul had written: 
“If any man thinks he has reason for 
confidence in the flesh, I have more; 
circumcised on the eighth day, of the 
people of Israel, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, a Hebrew born of Hebrews; as 
to the law a Pharisee. .as to right- 
eousness under the law blameless.’ 

But that was not all. ‘I was con- 
vineced that I ought to do many things 
in opposing the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth.’”” Paul never heard Jesus 
himself. But not long after the crucifix- 
ion he began to hear about a man named 
Stephen, who was going around to 
the various synagogues talking about 
Jesus. One day he came to the syna- 
gogue where Paul himself was accus- 
tomed to worship. We don’t know ex- 
actly what he said, but we can guess. 
He told how Jesus taught that it was 
not necessary for a man to do all the 
things which the Pharisees insisted that 
a man must do to be pleasing to God; 
how everything that God asked was 
summed up in two great command- 
ments: first, thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and soul 
and mind, and second, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. He claimed 
that Jesus was the Son of God and that 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieved in him, whether he became a Jew 
or not, should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. He told how the rulers 
of the nation had taken Jesus before 
the Roman government and had him 
condemned to death; how they had 
crucified him and how he had been 
raised from the dead. 

Paul was_ shocked, horrified. If 
Stephen was right then the Jews would 
lose their peculiar privileges as the peo- 
ple of God, and Jews themselves would 
no longer come to Jerusalem from all 
over the world to worship. If Jesus 
had been crucified, nailed to a tree, and 
left to die, it was plain that he could 
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not be the Son of God. The story that 
he rose again from the dead was a lie, 
a gigantic hoax. Paul was sure of it. 

Paul and his friends argued with 
Stephen, but people continued to listen 
and some of them believed. So some 
of Stephen’s enemies (Paul probably 
was included) secretly instigated men 
to spread damaging rumors against 
Stephen, saying that he had spoken 
blasphemous words against Moses and 
God. As the story spread from mouth 
to mouth it was exaggerated, as such 
stories always are. People said Stephen 
claimed that Jesus was going to destroy 
the Temple and Change the customs 
which had come down to them from 
Moses. Feelings grew so intense that 
finally Stephen was arrested and 
brought before the Sanhedrim, which 
was the highest governing body among 
the Jews under the Romans. 

In the seventh chapter of Acts we 
have the speech which Stephen gave be- 
fore the Sanhedrim in answer to the 
charges which had been brought against 
him; at least, we have the beginning 
of the speech, for Stephen was never 
allowed to finish. When he accused 
them of resisting the Holy Spirit as 
their fathers had done, they ground 
their teeth as though they would like 
to bite him in two. When he cried 
out that he saw Jesus standing at the 
right-hand of God they stopped their 
ears, rushed upon him, dragged him 
out of the city, and pelted him with 
stones until he was dead. And the 
leader of the mob that lynched Stephen 
was Paul. 

Stephen’s death was followed by a 
great persecution against the Christians 
in Jerusalem. Paul had so much energy, 
was such a natural leader of men, and 
was so bitter against the Christians 
that the Sanhedrim put him in charge 
of the persecution. Under Paul’s lead- 
ership men went into the homes of the 
Christians, dragged both men and wo- 
men before the Sahedrim, sent some to 
prison, and sentenced others to death. 
Paul said, ‘‘I tried to make them blas- 
pheme.’”” He was a skillful ecclesiasti- 
cal lawyer, and he used all the tricks 
of his trade, all his skill as a prosecu- 
tor, to trap some humble Christian man 
or woman into some damaging admis 
sion that the Sanhedrim could construe 
as blasphemy. When the Christians 
were finally driven out of the capital 
city, Paul was still not satisfied. ‘‘In 
raging fury against them I persecuted 
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them even to foreign cities.” 

Two things stand out from this re- 
cital. First, Paul’s zeal in doing the 
right as he saw it—even before his 
conversion. ‘I lived. according to 
the strictest party of our religion. 

I was convinced that I ought” 

to do many cruel things to protect the 
faith. Second, the fact that he was so 
tragically mistaken. ‘‘Such angry de- 
fenders of the faith all through his- 
tory have been so deluded. . . .The 
tormentors of the Inquisition had that 
idea, those who burned Huss, those who 
drove the Puritans from England had 
the same idea. How mistaken, how 
criminally wrong they were—and are.” 
As we follow Paul’s career it becomes 
plain that it is not enough to follow 
one’s conscience; conscience is never a 
safe guide unless it is sensitized by fel- 
lowship with Jesus. There never was a 
more conscientious man than Paul. But 
there came a time when he recognized 
that his convictions had led him astray. 
“TI myself was convinced that I ought 
to do many things in opposing the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’”” Have we ever 
re-examined, revised any of our con- 
victions? Is it possible that some of 
might stand _ re-examination, 
might need to be revised, if we were 
more sensitive to the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit? 


them 


Ill. The Great Divide 


The turning point for Paul came on 
the Damascus road. He had almost 
reached his destination. Suddenly 
there was a blinding flash of light— 
perhaps a stroke of lightning. The men 
who were with him said that it thun- 
dered, but Paul heard something else, 
a voice which thundered and sent its 
reverberations rolling through his 
heart, ‘“‘Saul, Saul, why do you perse- 
cute me?” In doing evil to men, in 
causing them to suffer, even for what 
he thought was a righteous cause, in 
following his conscientious convictions, 
Paul was in fact doing evil to the Lord 
himself. The voice continued, “It hurts 
you to kick against the goads.” ‘Paul 
had been impressed by the way the 
followers of Jesus faced persecution 
and the remarkable character of the 
man whose reputation he was trying to 
destroy had affected him more than he 
knew. Thoughts and emotions had 
pricked him but he had lashed himself 
on because to stop and think about 
Jesus might be to come under his in- 
fluence and that would destroy Saul’s 
(Herbert L. Willett, Jr., The 
Twentieth Century Quarterly). 

Sometimes we too have prickings of 
conscience. Sometimes we too refuse 
to stop and think. It is humiliating to 
admit that we have been wrong; to do 
an about face; to acknowledge that we 
have wronged a fellowman. But what 
if wronging a fellowman means wrong- 
ing God? Paul had to know. The 
time had come when he could no longer 
evade the insistent questioner. ‘‘And 


career.”’ 


I said, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ And the 
Lord said, ‘I am Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting.’’’ So Paul came to real- 
ize that Jesus was indeed the Lord, and 
that to persecute one of his followers 
was to persecute him. And not only 
that. Even to neglect the needs of a 
man, any man, however humble, was 
to neglect the only begotten Son of God. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me.” 

But it was not for this purpose only 
that Christ had appeared unto Paul 
“Rise and stand upon your feet; for ] 
have appeared to you for this pur. 
pose. . ..’’ As we compare the vari- 
ous accounts of Paul’s conversion, it 
is apparent that he has telescoped the 
account at this point. Not all at once 
did he realize what it really meant to 
meet up with Christ. Seldom does it 
come that way to any of us. But finally 
the light dawned upon him. “I have 
appeared to you for this purpose. 
to open (men’s) eyes that they turn 
from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan to God, that they (as 
tragically mistaken as you once were) 
may receive forgiveness of sins (even 
as you) and a place among those who 
are consecrated by faith in me.” And 
how was he to do this thing? By his 
willingness to serve. By his willing- 
ness “‘to bear witness to the things in 
which you have seen me, (yes,) and to 
those in which I will appear to you.” 
For if a man is willing to follow the 
light which has come to him, more light 
shall be given. Otherwise the light 
shall grow more dim until it finally dis- 
appears. 

‘“‘Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vi- 
sion.”’ Here in a nutshell is the secret 
of Paul’s life. Always, from the begin- 
ning to the end he was a man who fol- 
lowed the light. ‘‘Not disobedient— 
unto the heavenly vision.”” How many 
of us can say with equal truth that we 
have been faithful to the best that we 
know, to the light that has been offered 
us, to the vision that has come to us 
in those moments when we were near- 
est to our Lord? Is there anything 
that we wuld ratler say when the time 
has come for us to offer our final plea, 
and to hear onr Lord pronounce the 
final verdict? 

(Quotations are from the Revised 
Standard Version. Title and Scripture 


selections copyrighted by International 
Council of Religious Education.) 


IN CONNECTION with this lesson, 
three articles in this issue may be re- 
ferred to with profit: 

Women’s Group Attacks Programs, 
p. 3. 

‘‘They Suborned Men .. .’’ p. 8. 

‘*But I’m From Alabama,’’ p. 9. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT 
A. MILLIKAN. Prentice Hall, New 


York. 311 pp. Price $4.50. 

Any book that gives an account of the 
life of a great man who played an im- 
portant role in great events in a crucial 
period of human history is bound to 
be interesting. The Autobiography of 
Robert A. Millikan is exactly that kind 
of book. 


Dr. Millikan is, without doubt, a great 
man, whether he is judged by the 
breadth and depth of his intellect, his 
fine character, or the contributions that 
he has made to the advancement of 
science. It so happens that his mature 
manhood has spanned a period during 
which revolutions have occurred in the 
realm of the physical sciences. It has 
been during this period that most of 
the important discoveries have been 
made concerning the constitution of the 
atom and that most important develop- 
ments have taken place in the field of 
electronics. Dr. Millikan has been one 
of the pioneers in this work and has 
been awarded the Nobel prize for his 
outstanding achievements. 


Dr. Millikan has had an interesting 
life. He studied in some of the best uni- 
versities in this country and Europe. 
He has been associated with two of 
America’s great educational institutions, 
the University of Chicago and California 
Institute of Technology. Two world 
wars have been fought during his life- 
time. The part that he has played in 
scientific warfare has brought him very 
close to these world-shaking events and 
has brought him into intimate contact 
with many of the scientific, political and 
military leaders of our times. 

The research which Dr. Millikan has 
done is fascinating. He has described 
many of his experiments in physics in 
non-technical language which can be un- 
derstood by anyone who has even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the subject. 

The chapter in which Dr. Millikan 
sets forth his own philosophy and pre- 
sents what he regards as the philo- 
sophical and religious significance of re- 
cent scientific developments is, in many 
respects, the best part of the book. 

The voiume is not easy reading, but 
it is rewarding reading for anyone who 
wishes to keep himself informed about 
the educational, scientific, and religious 
trends of the last thirty-five years. 


W. L. CARSON. 
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Blanton. Prentice-Hall Inc. 
247 pp., $2.75. 

This is a book in which an outstand- 
ing Protestant minister and a promi- 
nent psychiatrist attempt to show how 
Christianity and psychiatry joined: to- 
gether provided a solution for the “‘ills 
that wrack the human soul.” The book 
abounds with illustrations which reveal 
how emotional patterns formed in in- 
fancy affect quite decisively all later 
relationships; but what is of even 
greater importance and interest to the 
reader is that the authors show how 
the countless people who visit the 
Marble Collegiate clinic are learning 
how to live successfully and how they 
are acquiring that much desired inner 
peace. 

Many readers who may feel that they 
are not living as successfully nor as 
fruitfully nor as happily as they might 
and who know not the reason for it 
may find this book to be abundantly 
helpful. In the many and varied cases 
mentioned they will probably find a 
diagnosis of their own needs and the 
practice of the practical suggestions 
with which the book abounds should 
prove worthwhile. 

Since almost every minister is called 
upon at various times to serve in the 
capacity of a counselor here is a book 
which all may read with immense and 
lasting profit. 

ALBERT G. EDWARDS. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


New York. 


ALLEN H. GODBEY: A Biography. 
By Clarence H. Brarnnon. The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston. 470 
pp., $4.00. 

An admiring and grateful friend of 
Dr. Godbey gives us a most absorbing 
and inspiring biography. Dr. Godbey 
was a man of prodigious scholarship, 
but received none of the normal re- 
wards. He was ‘one of the humblest, 
kindest and most unselfish of men.” 
His life was spent in poverty and in 
loving service to the lowliest, in the 
spirit and pattern of his meek and lowly 
Master. He never owned a horse, an 
automobile or a radio. He was active 
to the last, and died by accident in 
1948 in his eighty-fourth year while 
attending the General Conference of 
his church. 

Dr. Godbey says: ‘When I am de- 
livering a fervent gospel message and 
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some squirming soul wants to avoid per- 
sonal decision by raising a quibble 
about date or inspiration, I know that 
I am dealing with a fool who will never 
be saved till he stops his foolishness.”’ 
This is a book of supreme value. 
Decatur, Ga. E. D. KERR. 
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Here |] Stand—a Life of Martin Luther. 
Roland Bainton. Abingdon - Cokesbury. 
$4.75. 

War and Civilization. Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Oxford University Press. 2.50. 

The Dignity of Man, Lynn Harold 
Hough. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. 

The Secret of Life. Roy A. Burkhart. 


Harper. $1.25. 
Today Is Mine. Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Harper. $1.50. 


The Triumph of Judas Iscariot, Gourgen 


Yanikian. Research Publishing Co. $3.00. 
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Friends of God. Costen J. Harrell. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.25. 

Doak Walker. Dorothy Kendall Bracken, 
as told by Doak Walker. The Steck Co. 
$2.00. 


Basie Christian Ethics, Paul Ramsey. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 

The Deepening Year. Mabel Louise 
Robinson. Westminster. $3.00. 

The Art of the Rhythmic Choir. Mar- 
garet Palmer Fisk. Harper. $2.50. 

Living Joyously, Kirby Page. Rinehart. 
$1.50. 

U. S. Policy in the Korean Crisis. Dept. 


of State, U. S. Printing Office, Washington. 
25 cents, paper. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Dorsey D. Ellis, Norfolk, Va., 
cepted a call to the First church, 
ville, Ky. 

Lacy I. Moffett from Banner 
C., to Taylorsville, N. C. 

Wm. C. Cumming from Clovis, N. M., 
to 403 Ninth St., Mena, Ark. 

Clyde H. DuBose, Philadelphia, 
Cramer St., Thomasville, N. C., 
he is ill. 

John N. DiGiacomo, recent Presby- 
terian graduate of the Central Baptist 
Seminary, Kansas City, is now pastor of 
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the Lawson, Mo., Presbyterian church. 
Mr. DiGiacomo and Miss Bulah Dyer of 
Independence, Mo., were married on 
May 22. 


W. Warrington Preston, who was 
until recently a missionary to Brazil, is 
now pastor of the Black Mountain, N. C., 
church. 

W. R. Hall, Sr., formerly at Cameron, 
Texas, has begun his new work at Fair- 
field, Texas. 


V. L. Bryant, East Point, Ga., will be- 
come pastor of the Oak Park church, 
Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 15. 

Lowry Walker, who resigned his pas- 
torate at West Point, Ga., some time ago 
on account of ill health, has now re- 
covered and has accepted a call to the 
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Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., church where he 
has begun his new work. 


Harold M. Parker, Jr., Fairfax, Mo., 
is the new pastor of the Buechel, Ky., 
church. 


Correction: L. H. Lancaster’s address 
listed here last week should have been 
1208 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 


DEATHS 

George T. Bourne, 88, died in Tyler, 
Texas, Aug. 4. His last pastoral service 
before his retirement was in the Euchee 
Valley church and group in Florida 
Presbytery. 

George H. Kirker, 68, died in Laurel 
Miss., June ... Mr. Kirker was a retired 
member of East Miss. Presbytery. 
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